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veterate hatred of the Britons whom they had displaced,
and later the Danish incursions, induced the English to
seek the safety that fortresses alone could afford in troubled
times. In many cases they naturally turned to the old
Roman cities, for the local advantages which had in the first
instance recommended their sites to the Romans would be
present to the minds of their successors, while their ruins
furnished materials for the restoration of the walls. There
is evidence that by the beginning of the seventh century1
the Saxons were already utilizing the Roman walls of some
towns at any rate. The walls of Colchester2, originally a
British stronghold and the first town to be built in Roman
Britain, have retained a large part of the Roman masonry.
At Winchester3 coins and vases, utensils and masonry, still
survive in proof of a Roman settlement, and doubtless its
position at the junction of six roads helped to save it from
complete neglect and oblivion. The influence of Christian
missionaries also told in favour of the old urban centres, and
the earliest bishops settled there4, an indication that Roman
towns were not utterly destroyed by the English Conquest.
Another group of towns rose on sites entirely unassociated
with Roman or British traditions ; they were purely English
settlements which owed their importance to the natural
advantages of their situation5. In early times the place
where a river could be forded was of considerable importance,
and Oxford6, as the name indicates, grew where cattle-
drovers could cross the stream with ease and safety. Cam-
bridge7, again, is situated where two roads meet, and its
position on rising ground enabled it to control the passage
of the river. Aylesbury also stands at the cross roads, and
on this account its toll in Domesday Book was worth no less
than ten pounds8. Bristol9 sprang up at the point where
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